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AFFECTIVE ATTENTION. 

PROFESSOR SULLY, in The Human Mind, has explicitly, 
though not very consistently or energetically, raised the 
question whether it is possible to attend to the pleasure-pain 
process, or whether the "object" of attention is always sensa- 
tional (sensation, perception, idea, etc.). " Objects of atten- 
tion," he says, 1 "are either sensations and their combinations, 
sensation-complexes, or what we call ideas or representations, 
e.g., the idea or mental image of a color." And again : 2 
"Attention in its simplest form is to be conceived on its sub- 
jective side as a kind of mental reaction upon a sensation 
already partially excited by the proper peripheral process of 
stimulation." But: 3 "No doubt . . . there is an element of 
attention in ... affective observation or contemplation ; but 
since the need of intellectual elaboration is done away with, 
the attention becomes relatively easy and spontaneous." And : 4 
" We can intensify a pain or a pleasure by attending to it as 
such." 

This is not altogether self-consistent. But I suppose that 
the writer's general theory would be something like this. A 
sensation is the correlate of a definite stimulation-process. It 
has thousands of qualities, separate and distinct. It, therefore, 
is the primary and more usual object of attention. An affec- 
tion, on the other hand, is the correlate of a diffused excitation- 
process. 5 It has only two root-qualities, pleasure and pain. 6 
Attention to it is, therefore, something less frequent and less 
sharply characterized than attention to sensation ; but it is a 
possible and actually realized process. In the same way we 
may have an attention to volition ; 7 though, as volition has 
only one quality, 8 the process becomes vaguer still, tends to be 
swamped by voluntary movement, and is therefore not often 
noticed. — It is this position which I propose to examine. 

1 I, p. 143. 2 Loc. cit. 3 II, p. 12. 4 1, p. 77. 

5 11, pp. 11, 12. 6 1, p. 65. 7 1, p. 77. 8 1, p. 67. 
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In a note published some little time since in Mind 1 upon the 
perennially interesting topic of psychological nomenclature, I 
very doubtfully admitted the possible existence of the process 
of affective attention ; attention with pleasure-pain, pure and 
elemental, — not feeling, — as its object. I do not now think 
that the fusion is, or can be, realized. If we regard the pri- 
mary conscious processes as three in number, — sensation 
(s or S), affection (a or A), and conation (c or C), — the two 
simplest fusion-series would appear to be : — 

(i) Fusions of the first order : 

Perception (Sac). Feeling (sAc). Impulse (saC). 

(2) Fusions of the second order : 

Attention (SaC). Emotion (SAc). [Instinct (sAC).'\ 

Instinct, i.e., replaces affective attention. I have bracketed 
it because — for many reasons, which cannot be set forth in 
the present paper, but which I hope to discuss at another time 
— it is not strictly coordinate with attention and emotion. Ana- 
lytically examined, however, it seems to reduce to a balance- 
fusion of affection and conation, essentially transitory in 
character, and leading (through impulse) by way of association 
to action. Support for such a view may be found, to a 
greater or less degree, e.g., in Preyer, Bain, Volkmann, 
Schneider, Wundt. Especially valuable in this connection is 
Professor James' formulation of his first law of instinct : the 
law of inhibition by habit. 2 The illustrations to this law 
exemplify the passage of instinct into a fusion of a higher 
order, desire ; the main difference being the growth of the s of 
the former into an 5 in the latter. 

Instinct, of course, is a thorny topic. In place of saying 
above that it "reduces" to sAC, I should perhaps rather have 
stated that s AC is a demonstrable process, and that instinct 
suggests itself as the best term to cover it. There cannot cer- 
tainly be any harm in trying to definitize the word ; the text- 
books are hopelessly contradictory with regard to it. That for 
two reasons, mainly. (1) There is no agreement as to cona- 
tion ; and a psychologist's attitude to instinct is determined by 

1 N. S. II, 6, pp. 285 ff . 2 Principles, II, 394. 
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his theory of will. (2) Biological considerations have been 
allowed to obscure the problem of psychology proper, • — the 
analysis of the instinct-process as given. 

But to return to affective attention. Its examination may 
be divided into two parts. (1) Can we attend to a present 
affection? (2) Can we attend to a past affection ? 

To clear the ground, we must distinguish between the 
' feeling ' and the ' affection.' The feeling (sAc) can be 
attended to, obviously, so far as it is sensational in composi- 
tion. We can attend to a tooth-ache. I.e., we attend to the 
sensational substrate of the painful affection ; other sensations 
and sensation-derivatives are thereby inhibited, in a degree 
corresponding to the intensity of the conative factor in atten- 
tion ; the "pain grows worse." But there is no proof of 
affective attention. Or we wish to recall a pleasurable experi- 
ence. We close our sense-organs against external impressions, 
and concentrate our attention upon the reproduced ideational 
substrate of the pleasure. Naturally, the more complete the 
reproduction, "the pleasanter the memory." But, again, no 
proof of affective attention. 1 

(1) Affective attention, however, is not disproved. For that 
disproof the ultimate appeal must be to introspection. Can we 
attend to centrally excited pleasure, as such, without ideating 
it by adding name or circumstances ? Surely not. The 
process is maddeningly elusive. Prepare consciousness as we 
may, attention will always be found to have a sensational 
'object'; the affection diminishes or disappears, as soon as 
looked for, — new or old sensational processes bar the way to it. 
I have been somewhat surprised to discover, in my own case, 
that these obstructing processes are in the great majority of 
cases new ; next -lying associations, mechanically excited, and 
not ideas which formed any part of the furniture of conscious- 
ness at the beginning of the experiment. It is tempting to 
regard this as a criterion of the validity of the introspective 
preparation and control. — On the other hand, the least lapsus 
in the direction of ideation clears the road of all barriers. 

1 Cf. with this paragraph Sully, I, p. 77. 
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The fixation-point of mind is occupied solely by the feeling: 
but it is the sensational, not the affective side of it, that the 
attention has fused with. 

Centrally excited pleasure is practically the one test case. 
Peripherally excited pleasures and pains are very intimately 
fused feelings ; it is next to impossible to abstract from their 
sensational basis. They are localized, e.g. Centrally excited 
pain, again, is hard to analyze ; the principal ideas are insistent. 
I have attempted to obtain an introspective answer to the 
primary question from all four processes. Peripherally excited 
pleasure is better material than either of the pains ; centrally 
excited pleasure is very much better than peripherally excited. 

(2) Can we attend to a past affection ? The answer to this 
question is really given with the answer to the first. I think 
that the affection is at once intellectualized, made an idea, in 
the effort to do so. We cannot put ourselves back, by calling 
up a memory-affection of pleasure-pain, into our original affective 
condition. What happens is that the circumstances of that 
condition are reproduced. Every detail on the sensational side 
of the feeling stands out clearly and distinctly. We remember 
our actions ; we recall our expressions of joy or grief ; we 
picture ourselves as saying this or that, looking so or so, etc. 
But the former affective content cannot be made the 'object' 
of attention. The reproduced ideas certainly have an affective 
tone ; and this fact might seem to lend color to such a view. 
The objection would be hardly worth meeting seriously: the 
appearance of the affective tone is explicable on any theory 
of pleasure-pain. More important is the fact that the affect- 
ive tone of the reproduced ideas is normally far weaker, in 
comparison with the original affective element of the feeling as 
experienced, than are those ideas themselves in comparison 
with the originals. 1 The arrangement is of great teleological 
value. 

Any one of the four possible affective processes may serve 
as introspective material in this case, if the particular instance 

1 To express this fact, I employed in Mind (I. c.) the rather unfortunate 
phrase, " representative affection." It has proved misleading and should, I think, 
be given up. 
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be carefully chosen. On the whole, the pleasures appear to be 
more easily analyzed than the pains. 

The conclusion, then, seems justifiable, that all attention is 
to a sensational (intellectual) ' object.' We cannot attend to 
pleasure-pain as suck. When that purports to be the case, the 
explanation is that a feeling has not been properly analyzed 
into sense-substrate and affection. 1 

There is, of course, an affective tone attaching to attention. 
This may be the a of the fusion itself (SaC); it may be the 
tone of feeling which comes in from outside to fuse with the 
total process ; or it may be both together, — and so on, in 
increasing complexity. It is quite different from affection 
regarded as the 'object' of attention. 

Volitional attention, as the sense of attention to a volition, 
need hardly be discussed ; save as ideated movement, or what 
not, a volition can never be the object of attention. 2 An 
impulse may be reinforced by a new conative process ; but the 
fusion (saC)C is not a volitional attention in this meaning of 
the phrase. E B TlTCHENER . 

1 Cf. with this position that of Ward, Psychology, Enc. Brit., Pt. 77, pp. 40 ff. 

2 Sully's instance, I, p. 77, implies ideation. 



